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move an inch forward to a compromise, we know of no 
peaceful alternative, other than to submit the question a sec- 
ond time. Should such a result take place, we beg leave to 
suggest the expediency of. previously agreeing upon two 
points ; the first, that the arbiter be properly apprized be- 
forehand, how far his decision may go, and yet continue 
binding upon the parties ; the second, that neither party 
shall have any excuse whatever for a refusal to enforce the 
decree. We think the failure of a second umpirage after the 
manner of the first, can be attended with nothing short of a 
state of hostility between the two countries ; and however 
strongly we may feel in regard to the right of this controver- 
sy, we are not yet prepared to say that it is in itself a justifi- 
cation for war. Nothing but the conviction, that Great Britain 
is wholly and utterly uncompromising, would bring us to that 
point. We do not yet entertain such a conviction. We 
hope better things, — we believe in better things ; and we 
trust that a revival of the negotiation at this moment of re- 
pose from our usual domestic strife, under new auspices, and 
with extraordinary energy, will have the effect of awakening 
Her Majesty's ministers more thoroughly than they have 
ever yet been awakened, to the expediency of mastering the 
details of the question, and then coming to terms. Thus 
would be removed a fruitful source of bitterness, and a great 
step would be made towards the establishment of a better 
understanding upon other subjects, which now threaten to 
disturb the harmony that ought to prevail between the kin- 
dred nations. 



Art. VIII. — A Year's Life. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston: C. C. Little and J. Brown. 1841. 
16mo. pp. viii, 182. 

This little volume abounds with proofs of unquestionable 
poetical talent, sufficiently so to make us hope well of the 
author's literary progress, in spite of the defects with which 
nearly every page is more or less alloyed. 

Mr. Lowell, poetically speaking, is the child of his age, 
belonging to that class of poets in whom the imaginative and 
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reflective element predominates over the passionate, and who 
are now occupying the highest place in the general favor. 
While Byron lived, his influence was so powerful over the 
public mind, that even his feeblest imitator was sure of a 
hearing ; but when that blazing star fell from the poetical 
heavens, a third part of its glittering host fell with him. 
When the great magician was gone, men would no longer 
tolerate the puny efforts of his scholars, who, though they 
rivalled their master in grimace and convulsion, could not, 
like him, call spirits from the vasty deep. However one 
might lament the use which that unhappy man made of his 
splendid powers, there was a mournful music in his song, a 
passionate depth and earnestness in his wail of sorrow, which 
commanded attention and awakened sympathy, so that the 
sternest judge pitied while he condemned. It was because 
his poetry did express the actual state of his mind, and flowed 
hot from his volcanic breast, that it had so great a popularity, 
for there is no vitality without truth ; and even they who af- 
fected the sneer and scowl, which were natural to him, were 
received with some favor, because they adapted themselves 
to that mood to which the common mind had been subdued. 
But when the spell was once broken, men recovered the 
power of discerning the true from the false, and soon became 
tired of the "contortion without the inspiration." They 
could no longer listen with any patience to the prolonged 
whine of the dyspeptic scholar, who imagined that his heart 
was broken when he was merely suffering for want of fresh 
air and exercise. A natural reaction took place. The eyes 
of men turned to the milder and purer light of Wordsworth 
and his followers, with that sense of refreshment, with which 
they repose upon the tranquil stars after being wearied and 
dazzled with watching the vivid play and rainbow hues of ar- 
tificial fire-works. This latter class of poets has been obvi- 
ously growing in general esteem during the last ten or fifteen 
years ; and among them Mr. Lowell is to be ranked, though 
he is by no means a servile imitator, and has a spontaneous 
and native vein of poetry. 

It is unfortunate for the success of his book, that its most 
substantial and prominent fault is of that kind which will prej- 
udice most readers against it, even more than it deserves. 
We allude to its very strong infusion of personality. A con- 
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siderable portion of its contents is occupied by versified con- 
fessions. Upon the subject of that passion which has ever 
twined its myrtles with the poet's laurels, his disclosures are 
more ample and confidential than good taste warrants. Love- 
letters have little attraction, except to the eye of the person 
to whom they are addressed, nor is the matter much mended 
by throwing them into a poetical garb. We are willing to 
give a large latitude to that egotism which is almost insepara- 
ble from genius, and a reasonable share of which is rather an 
agreeable element in poetry ; and though no longer young, 
our pulses are not dead to the touch of that passion which 
emparadises earth, and we can read with pleasure the song 
that breathes a lover's hopes or fears. But even poets must 
not abuse their privileges. There is a limit which correct 
taste forbids them to overstep. Few can hope to say any 
thing new upon a passion, which nearly everybody has felt 
since the hour when it first shot into the heart of Adam from 
the eyes of Eve. The lover's lute is an instrument of mod- 
erate compass, and even the exquisite language of Petrarch 
can hardly prevent his unbroken strain of plaintive love-mel- 
ancholy from palling upon the ear. We are aware that young 
men of poetical temperament are likely to have a large expe- 
rience in these matters between fifteen and twenty-five, and 
we doubt not that Mr. Lowell writes with sincerity and gen- 
uine feeling, and to woo in verse is a graceful and effective 
way of approaching the heart of woman, who is ever an idol- 
ater of genius ; but we regret that he should have printed so 
many of these poems. The nature of the subject exacts 
from love-poems a higher degree of literary merit than from 
any others, and one which our young friend is seldom success- 
ful in attaining. Had he taken counsel of a judicious adviser, 
we think he would have excluded from his volume much 
which adds nothing to its merit, and which provokes the 
sneer of the cynic and the harsh judgment of the intolerant. 

Mr. Lowell has more of the "vision" than the "faculty 
divine." He has the eye and mind of a poet, but wants the 
plastic touch, which " turns to shape the forms of things un- 
known." His conceptions are superior to his power of exe- 
cution. We are reminded, in reading his poetry, of the ob- 
servation of a judicious critic in a sister art, that the picture 
would have been hetter painted if the painter had taken more 
pains. In this volume there is much of the ore of poetry, 
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but little of it in its purified and polished state. We have 
found in it much, certainly, that is striking and beautiful. The 
author has seen things for himself, and not transcribed the 
impressions made on other minds. His love of nature is gen- 
uine, and the beauty of her majestic countenance has evident- 
ly sunk deep into his soul with refreshing and elevating influ- 
ences. His imagination is vivid, and his fancy fruitful in fine 
images. We are frequently struck with a nice and delicate 
power of observation, and sometimes detect a searching 
glance, which shows the power of looking deeper into man's 
nature than he has usually done. We are pleased, too, with 
his purity and elevation of feeling. Morally speaking, there 
is not a line which, dying, he could wish to blot. Especially 
do we like the reverence which he shows for woman, and that 
love of ideal beauty which takes from the passion and adds 
to the sentiment of love. Let him cling to this, as the pre- 
cious jewel of his soul, and his best talisman against the temp- 
tations which may assail him in the slippery paths of youth 
and early manhood. When the youthful poet has once lost 
his pure morning feeling upon this subject, the most musical 
string in his lyre is already broken. 

A few extracts will enable us to speak more distinctly and 
understandingly of Mr. Lowell's merits and defects. Our 
first one shall be from that class of poems which, as we have 
before said, occupies more of the volume than We could wish, 
though we should not have said so, had they all been as good 
as this. 

IRENfi. 

"Her's is a spirit deep and crystal-clear ; 
Calmly beneath her earnest face it lies, 
Free without boldness, meek without a fear, 
Quicker to look than speak its sympathies ; 
Far down into her large and patient eyes 
I gaze, deep-drinking of the infinite, 
As, in the mid-watch of a clear, still night, 
I look into the fathomless blue skies. 

" So circled lives she with Love's holy light, 
That from the shade of self she walketh free ; 
The garden of her soul still keepeth she 
An Eden where the snake did never enter ; 
She hath a natural, wise sincerity, 
A simple truthfulness, and these have lent her 
A dignity as moveless as the centre ; 
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So that no influence of earth can stir 
Her steadfast courage, or can take away 
The holy peacefulness, which, night and day, 
Unto her queenly soul doth minister. 

" Most gentle is she ; her large charity 
(An all unwitting, childlike gift in her) 
Not freer is to give than meek to bear ; 
And, though herself not unacquaint with care, 
Hath in her heart wide room for all that be, — 
Her heart that hath no secrets of its own, 
But open is as eglantine full-blown. 
Cloudless for ever is her brow serene, 
Speaking calm hope and trust within her, whence 
Welleth a noiseless spring of patience 
That keepeth all her life so fresh, so green 
And full of holiness, that every look, 
The greatness of her woman's soul revealing, 
Unto me bringeth blessing, and a feeling 
As when I read in God's own holy book. 

" A graciousness in giving that doth make 
The small 'st gift greatest, and a sense most meek 
Of worthiness, that doth not fear to take 
From others, but which always fears to speak 
Its thanks in utterance, for the giver's sake ; — 
The deep religion of a thankful heart, 
Which rests instinctively in Heaven's law 
With a full peace, that never can depart 
From its own steadfastness ; — a holy awe 
For holy things, not those which men call holy, 
But such as are revealed to the eyes 
Of a true woman's soul bent down and lowly 
Before the face of daily mysteries ; — 
A love that blossoms soon, but ripens slowly 
To the full goldenness of fruitful prime, 
Enduring with a firmness that defies 
All shallow tricks of circumstance and time, 
By a sure insight knowing where to cling, 
And where it clingeth never withering, — 
These are Irene's dowry, — which no fate 
Can shake from their serene, deep-builded state. 

" In-seeing sympathy is hers, which chasteneth 
No less than loveth, scorning to be bound 
With fear of blame, and yet which ever hasteneth 
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To pour the balm of kind looks on the wound, 

If they be wounds which such sweet teaching makes, 

Giving itself a pang for others' sakes ; 

No want of faith, that chills with side-long eye, 

Hath she ; no jealousy, no Levite pride 

That passeth by upon the other side ; 

For in her soul there never dwelt a lie. 

Right from the hand of God her spirit came 

Unstained, and she hath ne'er forgotten whence 

It came, nor wandered far from thence, 

But laboreth to keep her still the same, 

Near to her place of birth, that she may not 

Soil her white raiment with an earthly spot. 

" Yet sets she not her soul so steadily 
Above, that she forgets her ties to earth, 
But her whole thought would almost seem to be 
How to make glad one lowly human hearth ; 
For with a gentle courage she doth strive 
In thought and word and feeling so to live 
As to make earth next Heaven ; and her heart 
Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 
That, bearing in our frailty her just part, 
She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, 
But hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 
And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood 
With lofty strength of patient womanhood : 
For this I love her great soul more than all, 
That, being bound, like us, with earthly thrall, 
She walks so bright and Heaven-wise therein, — 
Too wise, too meek, too womanly to sin. 

" Exceeding pleasant to mine eyes is she : 
Like a lone star through riven storm-clouds seen 
By sailors, tempest-tost upon the sea, 
Telling of rest and peaceful heavens nigh, 
Unto my soul her star-like soul hath been, 
Her sight as full of hope and calm to me ; — 
For she unto herself hath builded high 
A home serene, wherein to lay her head, 
Earth's noblest thing, — a Woman perfected." 

We are willing to stake our reputation for critical sagacity 
on the assertion, that none but a true poet could have written 
the above. It is certainly entitled to high praise as an ideal 
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portrait. No common hand drew those gentle lineaments, 
and laid on those softly tinted colors. It shows a power of 
discerning and describing the retiring graces and reserved 
charms of womanhood, not often found in a masculine intel- 
lect, and an appreciation of, and reverence for, the higher 
excellencies of the female character, which does honor to his 
moral sense and purity of taste. Our fair young friends may 
take our word for it, that they may trust their happiness more 
confidently into the keeping of a young poet who writes such 
poetry as this, than of one who addresses them in those glow- 
ing and impassioned strains, whose fire has been kindled at 
the torch rather of Anteros than of Eros, the terrestrial rather 
than the celestial divinity. With many of Mr. Lowell's char- 
acteristic excellences, the above poem also is by no means 
free from his characteristic defects, — his neglect of the laws 
of rhythm, his want of precision, and his love of superfine 
phraseology. 

Our next extract shall be from a poem of a different kind, 
which he calls " Threnodia," written upon the death of a 
young child. 

" How peacefully they rest, 
Crossfolded there 
Upon his little breast, 

Those small, white hands, that ne'er were still before, 
But ever sported with his mother's hair, 
Or the plain oross that on her breast she wore ! 
Her heart no more will beat 
To feel the touch of that soft palm, 
That ever seemed a new surprise 
Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes 
To bless him with their holy calm, — 
Sweet thoughts ! they made her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands ! 
But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep ; 
Alas ! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber ! 
Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake agen, — 
O ! may we see his eyelids open then ! 
O stern word — Nevermore ! 
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" As the airy gossamere, 
Floating in the sunlight clear, 
Where'er it toucheth, clinging tightly, 
Round glossy leaf or stump unsightly, 
So from his spirit wandered out 
Tendrils spreading all about, 
Knitting all things to its thrall 
With a perfect love of all : 
O stern word — Nevermore ! 

" He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 
v With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or listening their fairy chime ; 
His slender sail 
Ne'er felt the gale ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore 
While yet 't was early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more ! 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his vessel's keel ; 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land 
Where he was seen no more : 
O stern word — Nevermore ! 

" Full short his journey was ; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and 't was most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth's clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God : 
O blest word — Evermore . " — pp. 6 - 9. 

The nine lines in the above extract, beginning with " As 
the airy gossamere," might well have been spared, for as an 
illustration, the image will not bear dissection, and the lan- 
guage is not felicitous. "Gossamer" is turned into "gos- 
samere," for the rhyme's sake, and " knitting all things to its 
thrall " is a vile phrase. But with this exception, the lines 
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are of great beauty, as is indeed the whole piece, of which 
they form a part. They present a lovely picture of child- 
hood arrested in its expanding bloom by the hand of death, 
and cannot but find a response in every heart that has been 
lacerated by the tearing away of a beloved child. And as the 
production of a very young man, as yet a stranger to the joys 
or sorrows of a parent, they reveal a depth and tenderness 
of feeling, and a power of imagination, which are no small 
ingredients in the poetical character. 

We next present our readers with an entire poem, entitled 
" The Syrens." 

" The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 
The sea is restless and uneasy ; 
Thou seekest quiet, thou art weary, 
Wandering thou knovvest not whither ; — 
Our little isle is green and breezy, 
Come and rest thee ! O come hither ! 
Come to this peaceful home of ours, 

Where evermore 
The low west-wind creeps panting up the shore 
To be at rest among the flowers; 
Full of rest, the green moss lifts, 
As the dark waves of the sea 
Draw in and out of rocky rifts, 
Calling solemnly to thee 

With voices deep and hollow, — 
' To the shore 
Follow ! O follow ! 
To be at rest for evermore ! 
For evermore ! ' 

" Look how the gray, old Ocean 
From the depth of his heart rejoices, 
Heaving with a gentle motion, 
When he hears our restful voices ; 
List how he sings in an undertone, 
Chiming with our melody ; 
And all sweet sounds of earth and air 
Melt into one low voice alone, 
That murmurs over the weary sea, — 
And seems to sing from everywhere, — 
' Here mayest thou harbour peacefully, 
Here mayest thou rest from the aching oar ; 

Turn thy curved prow ashore, 
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And in our green isle rest for evermore ! 

For evermore ! ' 
And Echo half wakes in the wooded hill, 
And, to her heart so calm and deep, 
Murmurs over in her sleep, 
Doubtfully pausing and murmuring still, 
' Evermore ! ' 

Thus, on Life's weary sea, 
Heareth the marinere 
Voices sweet, from far and near, 
Ever singing low and clear, 
Ever singing longingly. 

" Is it not better here to be, 
Than to be toiling late and soon ? 
In the dreary night to see 
Nothing but the blood-red moon 
Go up and down into the sea ; 
Or, in the loneliness of day, 

To see the still seals only 
Solemnly lift their faces gray, 

Making it yet more lonely ? 
Is it not better, than to hear 
Only the sliding of the wave 
Beneath the plank, and feel so near 
A cold and lonely grave, 
A restless grave, where thou shalt lie 
Even in death unquietly ? 
Look down beneath thy wave-worn bark, 

Lean over the side and see 
The leaden eye of the side-long shark 
Upturned patiently, 

Ever waiting there for thee : 
Look down and see those shapeless forms, 

Which ever keep their dreamless sleep 

Far down within the gloomy deep, 
And only stir themselves in storms, 
Rising like islands from beneath, 
And snorting through the angry spray, 
As the frail vessel perisheth 
In the whirls of their unwieldy play ; 

Look down ! Look down ! 
Upon the seaweed, slimy and dark, 
That waves its arms so lank and brown, 

Beckoning for thee ! 
vol. hi. — no. 111. 59 
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Look down beneath thy wave-worn bark 
Into the cold depth of the sea ! 
Look down ! Look down ! 

Thus, on Life's lonely sea, 
Heareth the marinere 
Voices sad, from far and near, 
Ever singing full of fear, 
Ever singing drearfully. 

" Here all is pleasant as a dream ; 
The wind scarce shaketh down the dew, 
The green grass floweth like a stream 
Into the ocean's blue : 
Listen ! O listen ! 
Here is a gush of many streams, 

A song of many birds, 
And every wish and longing seems 
Lulled to a numbered flow of words, — 

Listen ! O listen ! 
Here ever hum the golden bees 
Underneath full-blossomed trees, 
At once with glowing fruit and flowers crowned ; — 
The sand is so smooth, the yellow sand, 
That thy keel will not grate, as it touches the land ; 
All around, with a slumberous sound, 
The singing waves slide up the strand, 
And there, where the smooth, wet pebbles be, 
The waters gurgle longingly, 
As if they fain would seek the shore, 
To be at rest from the ceaseless roar, 
To be at rest for evermore, — 
For evermore. 

Thus, on Life's gloomy sea, 

Heareth the marinere 

Voices sweet, from far and near, 

Ever singing in his ear, 

' Here is rest and peace for thee ! ' " 

— pp. 99 - 104. 

This poem, as a whole, is a fine one, in spite of some 
characteristic prettinesses, such as "restful voices," "gur- 
gle longingly," &c. The poet has caught the spirit of the 
sea, and his verse flows like the undulating movement of its 
waves. He has given true expression to that vague sense of 
happiness which fills the heart, as we walk upon the beach on 
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a day of sunshine and calm, when the charm that broods over 
the tranquil sea makes us forget the thousands that have been 
strangled in its angry grasp, and wooes us with a magic power, 
that a poetical imagination might easily transform into a sy- 
ren's song. " The leaden eye of the sidelong shark" is a 
fine line, and shows the eye of a true poet, and the image of 
the seaweed, waving and beckoning with its lank and brown 
arms, is vivid and picturesque. " The singing waves slide 
up the strand," is a happy expression, of which the eye and 
the ear recognise the fidelity. We would, however, enter 
our respectful protest against the transformation of " mariner " 
into " marinere." A poet has no right to deal with his words 
as a sailor with his ropes, splicing them where they are not 
long enough. 

The volume contains other poems, not inferior, perhaps, 
to those we have quoted, and among them we would mention 
" The Bobolink," which is natural and pleasing, though un- 
equal ; " Bellerophon," fine, though a little cloudy ; " The 
Beggar," which would be one of the very best in the volume, 
were its execution equal to its conception ; " The Unlove- 
ly," commendable for its truth of feeling and simplicity of ex- 
pression ; " The Church," and " The Sphynx," both of them 
poems of a good deal of power, and showing more attention 
to the mechanical structure of the verse than is usual with 
our author. 

Among the contents of the volume are thirty-five sonnets, 
many of which are entitled to high praise for their essential 
excellence, their truth and dignity of sentiment, their purity 
and elevation of feeling, their love of the true and the beau- 
tiful, their hopeful spirit, and the high moral purpose which 
breathes through them. But there is not one, which has 
that mechanical finish and faultless execution, which is rigor- 
ously exacted from poems of this class. An occasional care- 
lessness of expression, a halting line, an imperfect rhyme, may 
be tolerated in a longer poem, which is not endurable in a 
sonnet, just as we pardon a blemish in a statue, which is fatal 
in a cameo. We extract one of them, which, we think, will 
confirm both our praise and our criticism. 

" Poet ! who sittest in thy pleasant room, 
Warming thy heart with idle thoughts of love, 
And of a holy life that leads above, 
Striving to keep life's spring-flowers still in bloom, 
And lingering to snuff their fresh perfume, — 
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O, there were other duties meant for thee, 
Than to sit down in peacefulness and Be ! 
O, there are brother-hearts that dwell in gloom, 
Souls loathsome, foul, and black with daily sin, 
So crusted o'er with baseness, that no ray 
Of Heaven's blessed light may enter in ! 
Come down, then, to the hot and dusty way, 
And lead them back to hope and peace again, ■ — 
For, save in Act, thy Love is all in vain." 

— p. 164. 

We have copied enough of Mr. Lowell's poetry to give 
our readers a notion of its merits. It will have been seen 
from these extracts that he has the essential excellence of a 
poet, that his images have been drawn from the living forms of 
nature, and that his poems belong to the class of creations and 
not of manufactures. But he has much to learn as well as to 
unlearn, before he can take high rank among his tuneful breth- 
ren. In all that belongs to the form and garb. of verse, there 
is room for great improvement. In rhyme and the structure 
of his verse, he is a "chartered libertine." We are con- 
stantly meeting with lines, that have too many and too few 
feet, that want the rhythm and cadence of verse, and have 
nothing but the capital letter to distinguish them from prose. 
There is a good deal, too, of that cloudy and misty phraseol- 
ogy, which is so fashionable now in prose and verse, which 
tantalizes us with glimmerings of meaning, but does not satisfy 
us with a full revelation of it. A familiar thought gains noth- 
ing by ambitious language, as an awkward man is not made 
graceful by fine clothes. The following lines may be cited as 
a specimen of the fantastic jargon to which we have recently 
grown familiar, and which, in attempting to combine poetry 
and philosophy, succeeds only in producing what is not far 
removed from old-fashioned nonsense. 

" Of Knowledge Love is master-key, 
Knowledge of Beauty ; passing dear 
Is each to each, and mutually 
Each one doth make the other clear ; 
Beauty is Love, and what we love 
Straightway is beautiful, 
So is the circle round and full, 
And so dear Love doth live and move 
And have his being, 
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Finding his proper food, 

By sure inseeing, 
In all things pure and good, 
Which he at will doth cull, 
Like a joyous butterfly 
Hiving in the sunny bowers 
Of the soul's fairest flowers, 
Or, between the earth and sky, 
Wandering at liberty 
For happy, happy hours ! " — pp. 93, 94. 

Another conspicuous fault of Mr. Lowell's poetry is the 
perpetual presence of daintinesses and prettinesses of ex- 
pression. His thoughts are overdressed. He abounds with 
those affected turns, with which the poetry of Tennyson 
(which we suspect our friend has studied more than is good 
for him) is so besprinkled. He is too liberal in the use of 
the poetical vocabulary. This fault arises from a mistaken 
impression that poetry is the better, the further it is removed 
from prose. But good poetry is prose before it is poetry ; it 
is reason, before it is rhyme. Speaking of a lady's hair, he 
says it is " parted flowingly " and " maidenwise," and in the 
same poem, we have "rosy white," "red moon-rise," and 
"far liefer." Why not " far rather" ? He does not listen 
to a bird's song, but he " drinks " its " jargoning." Leaves 
are " rifted fitfully " ; eyes have a " sunset-tinted haziness," 
and a " mysterious shine "; hair is likened to a "waterfall 
leaf-tinged with brown, and lit with the sunrise "; the sound of 
harps is said to be " down-quivering" ; thoughts are said to 
bring on their " silver wings," a "very peaceful ecstasy"; 
grass is said to be " greening," &c. He uses too liberal a 
license in compounding words, as "spring-gladsome," vine- 
bowered," leaf-checkered," rapture-quivered," "organ- 
shaken," &c. He is also too fond of the solemn termination 
eth, as " dwelleth " for " dwells," which gives an air of stiff- 
ness to some of his pieces. To all these and many more 
which might be cited, we may justly apply Sir Hugh Evans's 
pithy observation upon Pistol's grandiloquence, " The tevil 
and his tam ! what phrase is this, He hears with earl Why, it 
is affectations." 

We have been led to speak thus plainly of Mr. Low- 
ell's defects, solely on account of the promise which his vol- 
ume displays. For the slashing style of criticism we have 
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no taste ; and the cutting up of an author for the mere pleasure 
of the exercise, is a task from which we willingly shrink. 
The rank which he may hereafter occupy, depends a good deal 
upon himself. He has much to learn and much to do, in order 
to attain eminence in the most difficult of arts. His mind needs 
the tonic influences of bark and steel. We should infer 
that he had been a dreamer rather than a diligent student, and 
was more familiar with woods and streams than with books 
and men. He has sought truth, like the contemplative Jaques, 
" under the shade of melancholy boughs." Communion with 
actual and stirring life will do him service, and also the vigor- 
ous application of his mind to robust exercises. That depart- 
ment of mind which poets have in common with other men, 
in him needs to be more amply furnished. The poet has not 
merely to invent, imagine and create, but also to reflect, to 
discriminate, to judge. Reason, reflection, and common sense 
must underlie his whole intellectual being. He needs that 
knowledge which comes from the market-place, no less than 
that which is found in his library, or that which dwells " un- 
der the green-wood tree." Our young friend must ever bear 
in mind that " accuracy is in every case advantageous to beau- 
ty, and just reasoning to delicacy of sentiment." His pictures 
should have distinctness of outline, as well as grace of form 
and brilliancy of color. Let him remember that simplicity is 
the highest excellence of style. Let him accustom himself 
to the exercise of analyzing and dissecting his own sentences, 
and spare none which will not bear this rigorous test, and 
which will not retain a distinct meaning when translated into 
prose. We commend him to the study of those poets who 
are at the head of that class to which he himself does not be- 
long, such as Pope, Gray, and Rogers, whose paramount ex- 
cellence consists in the elaborate finish of their style, and the 
care with which every line has been wrought and polished 
into perfection. From them he may learn to correct his own 
easily-besetting errors in style and language, and to recognise 
the value of that clear, direct, transparent diction which suits 
equally well the rapture of the lyric, and the plain teachings 
of the didactic muse. 



